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Q Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


ut 


LAST YEAR. 


Last year he drew the harvest home 
Along the winding upland lane; 
The children twisted marigolds 
And clover flowers to deck his mane 
Last year—he drew the harvest home! 


Today—with puzzled, patient face, 
With ears a-droop, and weary feet, 
He marches to the sound of drums, 
And draws the gun along the street 
Today—he draws the guns of war! 
—L.S. Moberley. 


Work for the War Sufferers. 

A work of helping the sufferers in the war, both 
man and beast, has been steadily carried on at 
the headquarters of the League. One of our 
directors, Miss M. C. Codman, has sent many 
pounds of wool to the League for members who 
are interested to knit or crochet into wither pads 
for horses and warm articles for the soldiers. 

We have also had money sent in for the pur- 
chase of cloth which our members have rolled 
into bandages for wounded horses. A gift of 
two bales of cotton cloth was sent us last month 
by Captain James Ashton of Fall River who has 
been asked to go across with a load of horses. 

We would do anything in our power to stop 
the sending of horses across the ocean to certain 
misery beyond words but as they are forced to 
be among the victims of man’s selfishness and 
ambition and greed we think it is right to send 
over bandages for their wounds and so, perhaps, 
alleviate a little the pain they must suffer. 

We wish they could all be put to death when 
wounded but this, we are told, cannot be done, 
and if it were, it only means that fresh victims 
must be provided to take their places. It is all 
so dreadful, so unspeakably cruel and barbarous 
—this war, that we wonder how we could have 
imagined the world was civilized or Christian- 
ized. Surely the dark ages cannot have been 
much worse than this age we are living in. 

The following list of articles sent through the 

A letter has been sent from headquarters of the “Blue 
Cross Fund’”’ for helping horses in war asking to have the 
editor of this magazine represent the work in Boston. All 


who are interested are invited to correspond with or call 
on Mrs. Huntington Smith, 51 Carver Street. 


League to England, France and Italy will serve 
to show something of what our members have 
done, and in this connection we must give praise 
and thanks to Mrs. Guilford Stuart and her 
club of splendid workers in Newton who sent a 
large donation of pillows, blankets, sleeveless 
sweaters, socks, ete., to help us fill the cases we 
were in a hurry to pack and send before the 
winter was gone. Miss A. W. Jones of Jamaica 
Plain, with her club of young ladies, took a whole 
piece of cloth to roll into bandages for wounded 
horses. Mrs. Gilmer Clapp of Brookline took 
200 yards of cloth from us for the same purpose. 

The list comprises 300 scarfs—from two to two 
and one-half yards long; 496 wither pads for 
horses; 260 rolled bandages for wounded horses; 
500 articles comprising sleeveless sweaters; 
wristers; fingerless mittens; socks; helmets and 
baby blankets. 


Horses in War. 

Frederick Perry, who was the leading man in 
“On Trial,” at the Tremont Theatre, believes 
that a world-wide movement should be inaugu- 
rated to stop the slaughter of horses in the 
European war. 

“T think it is high time,” said Perry, ‘‘for 
lovers of animals in the United States to try to 
stop the exportation of horses from this country 
for war purposes. Think of all the horses 
shipped from Boston, New York, New Orleans 
and other cities to be cut to pieces. The life 
of a horse in action at the front in the war has 
been estimated by experts at eight minutes. 
A friend of mine who lives in Concord and is in 
the employ of the British government in charge 
of horses, told me how only 10 horses were saved 
out of a lot of 250 which he took to France. The 
rest were killed by German guns aimed at the 
place where the horses were sheltered. The 
men ran for their lives, but the horses were 
forced to remain in the place, tied together and 
hobbled. When my friend, McCarthy, and his 
companions returned after the Germans got 
through shelling the position they found the 
horses torn to pieces. Nearly every man in the 
party wept, for they had become attached to 
many of the animals. 

“Hvery person here should help prevent the 
sale of horses for war purposes. If he has one 
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horse or ten any one wants to buy, he should not 
sell until he is satisfied that the animals are not 
destined for the European slaughter house. 
Public sentiment is a strong thing in this country. 
If the people are once thoroughly aroused on 
this matter I am sure that no more horses will 
be shipped to the war centres.”’ 


“| BUNGALOW NOTES] 


Pine Ripae, January 21.—The most exciting 
event at the Bungalow since my last ‘‘ Notes” 
has been the return of Pete. Readers of these 
‘““Notes”’ may possibly remember that about six 
years ago I told the story of Pete—a little, help- 
less, half-dead bird, picked up on the street and 
brought to Edward, the caretaker of our Home 
of Rest for Horses, who took it into his cottage 
where it was carefully tended until the little 
creature was able to fly about the house. 

At first no one thought or cared particularly 
what kind of a bird it was, but as it grew and 
developed in size and shape and color we were 
forced reluctantly to recognize it as a sparrow- 
hawk. It was so tame it showed no desire to fly 
away and would even allow me, though I had 
not fed or cared for it, to carry it out of doors on 
my finger. Pete did not object to the dogs or 
the cats, but when put out in the henhouse he 
soon displayed his nature by pouncing like light- 
ning on a mouse that was cautiously making its 
way across the henyard, and this was the begin- 
ning of Pete’s hunting exploits. 

Pete lived for a time in the henhouse and hen- 


yard, which is enclosed in wire, and caught many 
mice there, but one day he escaped. He found 
his way to the barn and Edward saw him flying 
in and out, apparently enjoying himself, and 
still hunting mice. Many sparrows flew in the 
barn and perched on the wires of the box stalls; 
as far as we could see, Pete did not trouble them, 
and when autumn came on he disappeared. 

Nothing was seen of him for some time, then 
when the winter came, the first severe storm 
brought Pete back to the barn. Where he had 
been all the months between he did not tell us, 
neither did he seem quite as tame as before, but 
it was evident he was our same old Pete, as he 
was not afraid of Edward and he made frequent 
excursions to the Bungalow. When he came 
here and settled down on a tree above the bird 
table, every bird disappeared like magic; so we 
tried to drive him away, but he would not be 
driven. He came every winter regularly, but 
last winter, after the first storm, he disappeared 
again for a long time and I confess, I hoped he 
would never return. A few days ago I heard 
Edward calling me to the window in a voice 
that seemed to denote joyful excitement. I 
went to the window hoping to hear of the reap- 
pearance of a pair of beautiful birds we had seen 
a few days previous in the cedars near the 
Bungalow which we decided must be pinefinches; 
but I was sadly mistaken. Edward cried out as 
he saw me,—‘‘ Pete’s come back—I’m so glad! 
I was afraid he was dead.”’ 

I sympathized with Edward’s pleasure in the 
reappearance of his one-time pet but I could not 
say I was glad, myself, particularly as every 
sign of a sparrow, chickadee and junco had 
disappeared where a half hour before there were 
what Edward calls, “‘Showers of birds.” 

Yes, there was Pete, on a nut tree, sitting with 
his back to the Bungalow, though very near the 
window. When Edward walked along the path 
Pete followed him for a little distance then came 
back and sat, presiding, as it were, over the bird 
table. 

He came the next day, and the next, and drove 
all other birds away and then an amusing inci- 
dent occurred. Jim Crow is another of the waifs 
picked up wounded by the wayside four years 
ago and restored to life and health at the cot- 
tage; he also has found the neighborhood of 
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Pine Ridge Home of Rest so satisfactory that 
he never leaves it. He was transferred from the 
cottage to the henhouse and yard where he made 
friends with the fowls and when winter came 
found a warm resting place at night on the roost 
between two nice fat hens. After having made 
a pet of a bird, whether it be a crow or a canary, 
it is not easy to put it to death, so Edward kept 
Jim with the hens until one day he managed to 
escape. 

Jim flew away, found a mate, also made sev- 
eral friends among the crow family, and came 
back to the henyard bringing them all with him. 
They now visit the kennels, the barnyards, the 
paddocks, and the bird table where we sometimes 
see five stout black crows on the table enjoying 
the food we put out for the birds, and they re- 
fuse to be driven away. 

Two days ago we heard a commotion among 
the crows. Edward hurried to the spot in time 
to see Jim and his mate driving Pete off the tree 
near the bird table. Nor did Jim stop at that. 
He drove the sparrow-hawk through the or- 
chard, out on the street, and kept after him up 
the street until the eye could follow them no 
farther. In a few minutes Jim returned tri- 
umphant, alone. Whether Pete will take the 
hint and stay off the premises, or whether the 
next storm will bring him back to his snug 
haven in the barn, remains to be seen. 

There is one fact worth noting. We have 
seen Pete catch mice, but he has never been seen 
in the act of catching a bird, yet they fly from 
him in a state of terror that our neighbor’s cat 
never arouses. In fact, I have seen this cat 
sit comfortably with his paws neatly tucked 
under his breast, beneath the bird table, and the 
birds, after watching him awhile from surround- 
ing trees, venture back to the table while he is 
still there. 

Besides Pete and Jim Crow there have been 
carried to the cottage at various times a brown 
thrasher, a junco, a robin and a sparrow in in- 
jured or exhausted condition. These have all 
recovered and been given their liberty about the 
house first, and if they showed desire to get 
outside they were released; but the robin died, 
we think from over-eating, after several weeks of 
joyous, playful life, feeding, as the other birds 
did, out of the same dish with Pinkie the cat. 


PHOTO OF PETE TAKEN JuLy, 1910 


At the present time the cottage guest is a 
grey squirrel, ‘‘ Tootsie,” rescued from the strong 
little destructive hands of ‘“‘Cousin Jane” the 
monkey, who, being fastened by a long rope be- 
neath an oak tree, caught the little squirrel as 
it fell out of a nest over her head and would soon 
have killed it had not Edward caught her in the 
act of beginning to tear it as she would a play- 
thing she was curious about. 

Tootsie runs all over the cottage now. He 
sleeps upstairs in a large box where he has for his 
bed an old red tam o’shanter that his devoted 
mistress, Edward’s wife, placed there for him. 
He tries to improve his bed by carrying into the 
box bits of paper, a towel, a handkerchief, any- 
thing he can pick up indoors or out, for he goes 
out every day and runs between the cottage and 
the Bungalow several times a day. 

A carpenter employed on an upper window in 
the Bungalow which he was treating from the 
support of a ladder placed against the side of 
the Bungalow, was astonished when a squirrel ran 
nimbly up the ladder beside him, leaped over 
his shoulder through the open window and sat 
up on a chair-back, apparently to superintend 
the work. A nut was given him and he flew 
back home to the cottage to ask his mistress to 
crack it for him. 

Tootsie plays with Pinkie the cat like a kitten, 
lying on his back, his four little paws up in the 
air clawing at Pinkie who handles him gently. 

Tootsie loves to hide peanuts in strange 
places such as his mistress’ hair, or her neck, or 
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under a saucer, in a tea cup, or in the telephone. 
He is obedient as a dog. When Edward saw 
him the other day running away from the cot- 
tage late in the afternoon and called to him, and 
told him to go home and go to bed, he ran back 
to the cottage, jumped in the window left open 
a little crack for him, ran upstairs and into his 
box so quickly that it was like the flight of a bird. 

But alas for little Tootsie if the other squirrels 
who live on the place set upon him, or if the dogs 
should catch him as he flies hither and thither 
between cottage and Bungalow. Basil and Fido 
are great ratters and they have not yet learned 
the difference between the barn rats that some- 
times make excursions across the field, and the 
squirrels that are so nearly their size. Thus we 
live in dread of what may be Tootsie’s fate now 
that he has his freedom, yet we cannot deny 
him the liberty that every living creature craves 
and needs. Would he not say, could he speak, 
‘““Give me liberty, or give me death?’’—I think 
so. For a quick and merciful death is the least 
of the many evils these, our “‘humble associates,” 
have to fear.—A. H. 8. 


HUMANE 


ad EDUCATION 


Animals and the Cinematograph. 


To the ‘‘ Animals’ Friend,” London. 


Str:—What I feel is most urgently needed is 
the truth about cinematography in its relation- 
ship to the animals. Would it not be possible 
to expose somehow the “back-of-the-scenes” of 
picture production? 

In some films the cruelty is deliberate—some 
of the ‘‘jungle scenes,’ for instance, where 
animals are allowed to fight, to pounce on 
panic-stricken horses and tear and rend them, 
or to be hunted and shot or trapped. But 
these, as a rule, are sufficiently revolting in 
themselves to turn people against them. Still, 
-with custom, of course, they will harden people 
to regard them as unimportant. Particularly 
horrible is the practice on these films of en- 
larging the ‘“‘death throes” of animals, so that 
the facial contortions produced by their last 


agonies may be watched. This, I contend, sir, 
is degrading. It cannot conduce to kindness 
in children; it cannot do any of us any good. 
One can imagine the cries of the beasts as one 
sees the mouths open. But it was not of these 
only that I meant to speak. There are other 
pictures in which the animals take a secondary 
position, such as ‘‘fire scenes,’ ‘‘war scenes,” 
jumps and chases, and general scrimmages. 
It is in such as these that the horses seem to 
catch it pretty badly, although I have seen a 
picture of a scrimmage in which a pig in the 
foreground sustained a broken leg, and left the 
radius of the camera lens dragging one hind- 
leg in a pitiful fashion. Of course, that only 
showed for a moment or two, and many there 
were, no doubt, who never noticed it at all when 
witnessing the picture. But it proved to me 
that there were accidents in preparing these 
pictures, and in these accidents the animals 
must come off very badly. But one sees falls 
and smashes of horses which are not accidents, 
but are arranged for the picture, and which 
must cause alarm and pain to the animals con- 
cerned, even at the best; and when not at the 
best, one shudders to think of what it might all 
mean. 

Trusting that it will not be impossible in the 
near future to find out the real facts of “‘ picture 
animals’? and their exploitation, and that when 
the time arrives the whole thing will get properly 
ventilated, I beg to remain, respectfully yours, 


Cuas. C. LAWRENCE. 


Until humane people are humane enough to 
leave the theatre when they see such cruel and 
painful scenes in moving picture shows, this new 
form of useless and wicked cruelty to animals, 
will be continued and will increase. 

Such shows—and there are many of them— 
are demoralizing and a set-back to civilization. 


—Ay Has 


Yet in this age 
We need another Hildebrand to shake 
And purify us like a mighty wind, 
The world is wicked, and sometimes I wonder 
God does not lose his patience with it wholly, 
And shatter it like glass. 
—Longfellow. 
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The “‘Sport’’ of Hunting. 

Yesterday I read that a man who was out 
shooting for ‘sport’ accidentally shot his son. 
Today there was another “accident” reported in 
which a woman who was walking with her hus- 
band in the woods in Maine was shot and killed 
by a “sportsman” who, seeing her imperfectly 
through the trees, mistook her for a deer. 
Every year we read of men and boys being 
wounded and killed in the woods by careless 
hunters and as for the birds and animals that 
are wounded and crawl away to die, doubtless 
their numbers mount into the hundreds but still 
it is considered a manly “sport”? to go out and 
wound and kill the happy creatures of the 
woods, and we, “the extremists,” wonder how 
long it will be before mankind will outgrow this 
love of killing—a purely wild and savage in- 
stinct that does not belong either to Christianity 
or to civilization. 

“The cat is a scourge?” What, then, are 
these men who wound and kill purely for the 
fun of it? 

Thousands of men and boys have licenses to 
go into the woods and fields and kill for “sport.” 

Truly the advance of civilization which must 
include humanity or it is not civilization is very 
slow. 

Let us not be too hard on English sparrows and 
on cats but look at home.—A. H. S. 


Cats, Foxes and Deer in the Maine Woods. 

Mr. Benjamin J. Woodward, of Roach River, 
Maine, one of the best known and most experi- 
enced of Maine guides and trappers, does not 
think that there are any great number of cats 
running Wild in the Maine woods and destroying 
birds as has been asserted by some of the advo- 
eates of cat license. Mr. Woodward covers a 
line of traps extending for over one hundred 
miles. Under date of January 2, 1916, he writes 
that in former years he used to get from five to 
twenty cats each winter, and that these were 
cats that had been left at the logging camps the 
previous spring. During the last five years his 
hunting and trapping ground has not been 
logged and he has not got any cats during that 
time. As any cats left in this way are probably 
trapped, it does not seem as if a cat license law 
would be of any use, and the law against the de- 


sertion of animals applies in Maine as well as in 
Massachusetts. As far as the destruction of 
birds is concerned, Mr. Woodward says: ‘‘We 
all know that foxes get a large lot of them in 
winter and probably in the summer the young. 
Twice in the springtime I have seen a fox with 
a fawn doe lugging it along the road. I think 
the time has come to protect the doe and fawn 
doe if we wish to keep the deer with us long.” 


An Old Hunting Dog. 

How much affection the average hunter or 
“sportsman” has for his dog may be judged 
from the following true story of an old and 
feeble dog whose pathetic appeal to his master 
for rest was utterly ignored in the pleasure of 
the chase. Men who enjoy killing cannot be 
depended upon for thoughtful consideration for 
animals. 

“Wiley,” Mr. George E. Moore’s faithful old 
bird dog, died this week and his going was 
rather pathetic. Mr. Moore was hunting near 
Granite Falls, and old Wiley, who had been 
showing signs of failing vitality on account of 
age and long and faithful service, during the 
afternoon came to his master and showed signs 
of wanting to lie down and rest. Mr. Moore 
fondled him a little, which the old dog seemed 
to appreciate, then went on with the hunt, wind- 
ing up at Granite without seeing anything more 
of Wiley. During the night the dog failed to 
report and early the next morning Mr. Moore 
went in search of him and found that some 
neighboring boys while rabbit hunting, found 
the old fellow and had cared for him by taking 
him to their home and fixing him a warm bed in 
a shuck pen where he was found dead the next 
morning. Mr. Moore arranged for a decent 
burial for the old fellow and thus passed one of 
man’s most faithful friends. Wiley was not 
only a very fine bird dog but possessed the 
unique distinction of letting his master know 
when he had located game, by a gentle bark, in 
case he was out of sight of the hunters when 
game was found. 


Spratt’s trophy consisting of two handsome Sterling Sil- 
ver Porringers for the best brace in the 1915 shows, was 
won by Ridgeway Kennels’ wire-haired Fox Terriers. 
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Letter from the ‘‘Front.’’ 

In the ‘‘Children’s Corner’ of the Romsey 
(England) Advertiser, Mrs. Florence Suckling, 
who edits this department, has the following 
anecdotes about cats. 

A soldier at the ‘‘Front”’ writes: 

“One of the best lessons that I learned at 
school was kindness to and love of animals. 
I think it was one of our hymns that specially 
struck me, and even now I can remember one 
of these little fragments that used to fill up all 
the spaces between the hymns. This is it—lI 
hope I have remembered it clearly— 

‘Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 

With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.’ 
At college they encouraged in me this love of 
animals, and in a way extended it to flowers and 
everything beautiful in nature. I am not with- 
out friends here. In the trenches two cats, a 
black one and a ‘ginger’ one, which live among 
the ruins behind us, come to me almost regularly 
for food. They don’t get much variety—bully 
beef and condensed milk and water—but they 
seem to enjoy it. And in the evenings, the other 
inhabitants of my hut, an ordinary house mouse, 
comes out for the cheese and biscuit I put on the 
shelf for it. So I am not without company. 
With our company telescope I can see daffodils 
and violets not far behind our trenches, and I 
specially enjoyed looking at a large red tulip 
among them.”’ 

The writer of this letter has since been killed. 


A Defender of Cats. 

Doctor William O. Stillman, president of the 
American Humane Association, doesn’t believe 
in the campaign against cats conducted by 
people who allege that cats are the chief culprits 
in killing wild birds. To the assertion that 
eats annually kill three million five hundred 
thousand birds in the State of New York, he 
responds pertinently by observing that it is not 
explained how these statistics are arrived at, 
and that he doubts their accuracy. Then he 
shows who the real bird-slaughterers are by 
citing statistics of humming-birds’ skins and 
other ornithological spoils offered for sale in 
commercial and manufacturing centers. His 
conclusion is as follows: 


“Tt would seem that man is infinitely more 
destructive than the cats. The latter at least 
kill millions of rats and field mice each year and 
thus afford protection for the farmers’ crops, 
stables and chicken houses.” 


A CorRNER OF PINE RIDGE CEMETERY WHERE PHEASANTS 
CoME IN WINTER 


Dear Mrs. Smiru:—I am a great lover of ani- 
mals and birds and I am moved to add a line in 
defence of the much maligned feline. We have 
lived here since 1874 and have always had cats, 
and always birds in plenty, and I maintain that a 
cat that is well fed (not overfed) and well housed 
will not as a rule molest the birds. 

We have three cats, one of which came crying 
to our door one bitter cold night in January and 
my intention was to send him to you in the morn- 
ing, but he was so handsome and so grateful 
for his kind reception that we kept him; he is 
about a year old and the other two cats have un- 
dertaken his discipline so that he seems to have 
adopted their habits. 

We have trees, shrubs, and vines, and every 
year we have birds that build their homes and 
rear their young without being molested and 
without fear; we keep water out for them under 
the trees, shallow dishes for the small birds and 
deeper ones for the larger birds and the morning 
and evening dip is a sight to see, and their morn- 
ing and evening song is pleasant to hear. The 
cherry trees are their especial delight and we let 
them have their fill. 

Our cats have always been fed the first thing 
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in the morning and always in the same spot. 
As soon as I appear they take their places and 
wait until I come in sight with their food and 
then they are in a mood to eat. They never 
ery or snatch from each other and as soon as 
they have finished, out they go to caper and roll 
in the sun. They have water indoors and out 
and are great drinkers; at night when I reach 
home they are waiting and as soon as my wraps 
are off they once more assemble for their evening 
meal. Cats are creatures of habit and although 
it may seem a great deal of ceremony to feed 
them as I do at a regular time I think it pays 
as they are never crying or fussing for food and 
do not expect it except at the regular time. 
We are entirely free from vermin, and strange 
cats are hustled off of the premises as soon as 
our cats see them. We never. cuff or “scat”’ 
them and they know the meaning of the voice. 

One of these cats came to us when it was four 
years old and was determined to stay with us 
although its home was in sight. The owners felt 
badly but there was no help for it, it would not 
stay with them and they said it was so ugly they 
did not dare take it up but it was a “‘good ratter.”’ 
I found that taking it up was risky, and one day 
when I attempted it my hand was torn way 
across the palm and deep. Every muscle in 
that cat was tense and throbbing and it evi- 
dently expected a blow, but there must have 
been some reason, for now it is gentle and comes 
and sits where I am sewing or reading and is 
now before me while I am writing. 

I am sure birds will build where cats are kept 
for we have lots of them every year and they 
grow to know us we feel sure. 

I am not writing this for publication but was 
interested in reading on page 6 of the June 
number the article referring to birds and cats. 
Robins are on the lawn as I write.—Yours very 
truly, M. J. F. 


The above letter is one of many we might 
publish showing that birds will build their nests 
where cats are kept. We have found squirrels 
and blue jays more discouraging to bird life on 
our place than the cats. Two boys under ten 
years of age robbed last spring every nest in their 
neighborhood.—A. H. 8. 


VACATION HorsE READY TO RETURN 


Anna Sewell and Black Beauty. 


By Mrs. FLORENCE SUCKLING. 


Some months ago, upon the appearance in 
Our FourFooTeD FRIENDS of a short account 
of Anna Sewell, the author of Black Beauty, 
Miss Georgina Kendall wrote to the Editor, 
claiming to have. been the privileged person who 
introduced that work to Mr. George T. Angell, 
and thus to the United States of America. On 
the Magazine being forwarded to Miss Sewell’s 
nieces in Norfolk, one of them replied, by sending 
us her grandmother, Mary Sewell’s A utobiogra- 
phy and Ivfe, together with the following re- 
marks:—‘“‘For many years our grandparents, 
with Aunt Anna Sewell, lived close to us near 
Norwich. Anna Sewell was a woman of very 
strong character, and yet of great sweetness. 
She was an invalid for nearly all her life, and 
used to drive herself about in a phaeton, 
and so learned to know and love horses. 

“Tt is very interesting to hear of the apprecia- 
tion of my aunt in America. In Insonia they 
have put up a drinking fountain to her memory, 
more than has ever been done in England, and 
they take great pains there to interest the chil- 
dren of the schools in her book. I do think it is 
extraordinary how comparatively callous people 
are in England about my aunt’s book, and 
herself, in comparison with the enthusiastic 
feeling in America about her. 

“She really had a wonderful personality, 
fearless, straightforward, and courageous. She 
was the humblest of women, and so wrapped up 
in her mother, and so proud of her mother’s work, 
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that her own was perhaps overshadowed, and 
of course she died before she had the least idea 
of how successful the book would be. She 
wrote it slowly, under great difficulties. The 
manuscript was bought by a local publisher for 
a few pounds, and she did not even ask for a 
Royalty. Her family all came to live in Nor- 
wich about the year 1870, in a suburb called 
Old Catton, where my aunt died in 1878.” 
From the ‘ Autobiography” of Mrs. Mary 
Sewell, the well known authoress of Our Father’s 
Care, Mother’s Last Words, Thy Poor Brother, 
and a variety of other poetical and prose works, 
and books for children, we learn that she came 
of two well known East Anglican families, mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, who joined that 
community under George Fox in the time of 
the commonwealth. By her marriage with Mr. 
Isaac Sewell, also a Friend, she was the mother 
of Anna, born at Great Yarmouth on the 30th of 
March 1870, and of Philip, born later in London. 


(To be continued) 


STORIES FOR OLD 


AND YOUNG 


What Puss Taught the Railway Men. 

A poor stray cat crept into an empty carriage 
which was standing in a siding on the railway 
line near a town. Puss was glad to find this dry 
shelter for her wee kittens when they arrived, 
where they could lie snugly while she crept out 
at nights to forage for food. This went on until 
the kittens were growing strong and then there 
came a day when the empty vans were required 
for use, and to pussy’s dismay the train began 
to move as somebody banged to the door. 

Three days went by, three dreadful days and 
nights without food. Nothing for the poor 
mother, nothing for the little kittens, for how 
could she when starving herself give them milk? 
The fourth day came and then the fifth, till at 
last her pitiful cries of distress were heard by the 
men who came to open the door. There she 
was, so weak that she could hardly stand. Two 
of her babies were dead, and the other three were 
hardly able to move. 

One of the men brought milk, but the mother 


stood by, refusing to touch it, till she had carried 
each of her living kittens to the saucer; she 
would not drink, though she was wild with 
thirst, till she had seen them drink. 

What a night it was. Big rough men stood 
around—men who hardly knew what kindness 
meant. Some of them had not seen home since 
they were boys, and had almost forgotten what 
a mother’s love could be, and now they stood by 
and watched that beautiful little picture. It 
was too much for them, and the sturdy brake- 
men shed tears. Oh, it was pitiful to see the 
fond creature, gaunt with famine, forgetting her 
own terrible need, caring only for her helpless 
young. 

The example of the brakeman was followed 
by his mates; there was hardly a dry eye among 
them. They shook hands around the little 
group and vowed that they would never ill-use 
an animal as long as they lived. She had taught 
them a lesson. The fellows had been quarrel- 
some among themselves, hatred and malice had 
ruled their lives—now a couple of the men who 
had not been on speaking terms for months 
forgave each other and made it up. There was 
no end to the unkindness which those few 
tears had washed away; the unselfish deed of a 
poor animal had melted the ice, and the stony 
hearts had become hearts of flesh. 

When the train reached the nearest station 
the men handed over the purring mother and 
her still living kittens to the station-master, and 
they made up a little purse among themselves: 
for their keep. Before starting off again they 
made a strong appeal to their new friend to treat 
the little family well, with a promise like that of 
the Good Samaritan, of further payment for their 
food when next they came that way. From that 
hour a feeling of brotherhood prevailed among the 
little band, and it was all pussy’s doings. 


——f 


One hears many stories of lives being saved 
by a cat; but in most cases it has not been a 
premeditated act on the part of our good friend 
pussy; but the life has been saved through the 
animal heat given out by her, or by her own in- 
stinct and fear. 

In the following story I can vouch for the 
facts, as told me by one who saw them:— 

‘‘On the banks of a wide stream stood an old 
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mill which seemed to be fated to destruction by 
fire, and a cat and her two kittens were in danger 
of being burnt. Mother Puss was not going to 
let that happen whilst she had life and strength 
to prevent it. What should she do? There was 
safety only on the other side of the stream. 
Should she and her kittens be burnt to death or 
should she conquer her dislike to the water? 
She seized her special pet, for cats generally have 
one that takes most of the lickings and is a 
‘spoilt child’ in her mouth, in that clumsy and 
hair-stirring way which cats have of carrying 
their little ones, and jumped into the stream. 
She held her own and the kitten’s head above 
water until she reached the other bank in safety. 
With a few consoling licks to her favorite she 
took it to a quiet and sheltered place and returned 
to the river. Would you believe that she act- 
ually swam across to where the old mill was burn- 
ing still, and fetched kitten No. 2, and again 
swam the river and placed it in safety by the 
first? The bystanders cheered her as she crossed 
the second time, and what was more to pussy’s 
point, they gave her a good saucer of milk and a 
comfortable place where she could lick herself 
and kittens dry in quiet and safety.” 


Animal Inhabitants of Ypres. 


British HEADQUARTERS IN THE FIELD, 
June 9th. 

It was one of those days described officially as 
“‘eelm along our entire front,” which meant that 
Ypres was still being shelled at fixed intervals; 
German snipers potted at every British cap they 
saw above our parapets; and the roads behind 
our lines were full of war munitions on the move. 

I had gone into Ypres again to see the further 
havoc wrought by high explosives; for three new 
fires blazed after the usual Morning Hate, and 
another church tower had disappeared, as church 
towers have a habit of doing when German guns 
undertake to alter a landscape. 

Near the deserted Grand Place I came upon 
a British officer, apparently the only person in 
the ruined town. He held a wretched little dog 
in his arms, and at the same time tried to twist 
his khaki handkerchief around a bleeding thumb. 
The dog—a starved mongrel hardly bigger than a 
rat—barked feebly. 


) 


“Little beggar bit me,” said the officer un- 
concernedly; ‘‘I think he’s rather frightened. I 
found him in a cellar there’? (pointing to the 
Rue de Boesinghe) ‘‘and he must have been 
hiding for days. It’s a wonder he’s alive at all, 
poor little fellow!”’ 

The dog writhed and squealed and did its best 
to bite again. Another young officer suddenly 
emerged from the ruins of a café, his face, hands 
and tunic covered with grime. ‘‘Can’t see a 
living thing,” he called to us. ‘I rummaged 
about in the only corner of the cellar I could get 
at. Listen again—”’ 

We listened intently. There was no sound 
except the distant boom-boom of the German 
howitzers and the twittering of birds in an 
empty garden close by. The refugee dog cried 
once, and ceased struggling in the arms of his 
rescuer. 

“We thought there might be more animals 
penned up in the ruins,” said the second officer, 
almost apologetically. ‘‘Had a little time to 
Spare, so we’ve been nosing about; but so far only 
netted this specimen. Isn’t this place a_ holy 
mess? Hullo, what’s the matter with your hand? 
Bit you, did he?” 

He turned down the Marche-au-Betail, the old 
street of the Guild houses, and we followed. 
Ruins on every side. Shattered gables poised at 
a crazy angle, ready to fall at the slightest 
vibration. Even our footsteps seemed sufficient 
to bring away bits of masonry; bricks and strips 
of twisted lead slid into the débris as we passed. 
It had been a street of busy workers for 500 years; 
now we searched for lonely dogs in its ashes. 

The officer climbed over one dust-heap after 
another, whistling encouragingly. There was no 
sign of life anywhere. Back again across the 
Grand Place to the south side of the town. Per- 
haps there would be a few stray dogs and cats 
clinging to their former homes in the residential 
quarter of Ypres. 

Just as we approached the Cloth Hall Belfry a 
cow—a calm, well-nourished, meditative cow— 
walked slowly across the empty square towards 
the Menin gate. My companions looked at her 
hesitatingly and the dog piped a feeble challenge 
which would not have disturbed a_ paralytic 
canary. ‘‘ We can’t do anything with her,” said 
one officer regretfully; “let her go.”’ 
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The cow looked neither to the right nor left, 
but continued her dignified progress through the 
place. I saw her disappear down the Rue de 
Menin, switching her tail to warn away the flies. 
I do not know where she came from or whom 
she was seeking. A lonely cow in the ruined 
city of Ypres, stalking majestically towards the 
British firing line, is an almost incredible fan- 
tasy, but we accepted her as one of the many 
strange incidents of life at the front (I could 
tell you of stranger), and continued our quest. 

In the Rue des Chiens we were nearly success- 
ful—but not appropriately so. A gaunt cat, 
with ragged grey fur, darted across our path and 
disappeared behind the facade of a shop. The 
dogless officer bolted after it. I heard him 
scratching around in the débris, and once or 
twice the defiant ‘“‘miau”’ of the hidden fugitive. 
Finally he had to abandon his attempts at 
rescue. 

‘““She’s dug herself in,’ he said. ‘‘ Probably 
built a communication trench into the next 
street and any number of traverses. Let her 
alone. She’s got an entire city to forage in.” 

They were as earnest and intent on this errand 
of mercy as though they were saving human 
beings instead of dogs. I thought of the con- 
trast between the two types of soldiers: the 
British officer who chanced shells in a matter-of- 
fact way for the sake of starving animals, and 
the Germans who turned loose a crippled cur 
near La Bassee and allowed it to crawl into the 
British lines with broken ribs and a wounded 
paw. A shell sailed over our heads and buried 
itself somewhere in the direction of the Vlamer- 
tinghe road. The dog whimpered. 

‘He must have had enough shells to last adog’s 
life,’’ said one officer, ‘‘and he doesn’t like it.” 

The other glanced at his wrist watch. ‘Extra 
Hate,” he said. ‘‘Knowing what I do of these 
howitzer gentlemen around Zonnebeke, I would 
say that this is going to be an unhealthy place 
in about twenty-five minutes. ”’ 

“Good-bye,” he added; ‘“‘I’m going to take 
this sportsman up to the Villa St. James and see 
how he likes life in a dug-out.’’ He scratched 
the mongrel’s thin neck, and it immediately 
tried to bite him again. The last I saw of them 
they were headed for the Menin gate, still keep- 
ing a look-out for strays. 


Animals at the front enjoy a rather eventful 
existence. Regimental mascots appear to have 
the best time, for they stay in billets, live on 
the fat of the land, and are made much of by 
the local inhabitants. I saw the pampered 
terrier of a certain famous regiment of foot 
guards on the march the other day—I say on 
the march advisedly, for he sat on the top of a 
transport wagon at the tail of the battalion, and 
barked at all the civilian dogs he passed. This 
terrier came out from England, and his cam- 
paign service began with the Marne. 

There have been instances of lost dogs and 
cats actually venturing into the British trenches 
during an engagement. Some of them lived in 
cottages near the firing-line—long since de- 
stroyed—and clung to the remnants of their 
homes; others strayed a long distance. 

Bombardments affect different animals in 
different ways. Dogs as a rule show great 
distress when shells burst near them-and howl 
piteously. On the other hand, they have been 
known to dash along the front of a trench 
during infantry fire, barking and apparently 
enjoying the noise. Cats—judging by the few 
instances related to me—do not care whether 
they are shelled or ‘‘machined” as long as 
they have a dry corner and food when they are 
hungry. 

Horses appear absolutely indifferent to shell- 
fire. Ihave seen ploughmen—and ploughwomen 
—driving them down a furrow a few hundred 
yards from bursting shells, and they did not 
show the slightest concern. The other afternoon 
I stood at a certain observation post and watched 
the German Evening Hate which is expressed in 
high explosives. Shells sang wickedly across 
the fields. Down a country lane came an old 
farmer and his horses, tramping stolidly to the 
little wooden stable as they had done for years 
at the close of day. They never looked up at 
the sunset sky when a British aeroplane was also 
wending its way home, with balls of shrapnel 
smoke floating in its wake, or paused to regard 
the greater bombardment just beyond the next 
farm. The farmer—and doubtless the horses 
as well—knew the set programme of the day, 
and it did not trouble them at all. One can 
become accustomed to anything. 

Percival Puruuips. From The London Graphic. 
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“BABY, WHOSE MISTRESS, OLD AND GOING BLIND, WAS 
SENT TO THE ALMS House Hosprrau 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES || * 


The number of animals cared for during the 
month of December is 1,632 cats; 262 dogs; 68 
horses. Nineteen horses have enjoyed the 
comforts of Pine Ridge Home of Rest. 

The annual business meeting of the Animal 
Rescue League was held at 51 Carver Street 
Tuesday, February 1. There was no change 
made in the list of officers but two vacancies 
were filled on the board of vice-presidents, Mrs. 
G. G. Whitney of Milton and Mr. Franklin H. 
Beebe of Beacon Street, Boston, being elected 
to fill the vacancies. 

The time for the annual public meeting is not 
yet decided upon but it will probably be held as 
it was last year sometime in the month of March. 


A poor woman who is going blind was sent 
last month to the hospital on Long Island. Her 
only companion in the room of a tenement house 
where she lived was a handsome four-year old 
cat she rescued when a kitten from the streets 
and called “Baby.” Her grief was great on 
parting with the cat but she has been greatly 


comforted by having Baby adopted by one of 
the women who helps in the work at Carver 
Street and who has taken the trouble to go down 
to the Island and see the poor woman and carry 
her a photograph of Baby taken at the League. 
Few people realize the opportunities for com- 
forting unhappy human beings that come in the 
way of the work for the horses, dogs and cats 
done by the Animal Rescue League. 


A Sad Case. 

A man meeting our horse agent February 2d 
told him there was a horse shut up in a barn in 
Roxbury that he knew ought to be taken away 
from the owner and killed but it was a difficult 
case to get at, and although complaints had been 
made, the horse was still there. 

Mr. Macdonald went to the barn in the after- 
noon. It had been snowing steadily all day and 
the path leading to the barn was untrodden. 
There was a house not far away and our agent 
went to the house, the barn being locked, to see 
if he could get an entrance. A woman who came 
to the door said she had no key but the owner 
of the horse came usually at night and got water 
from her for the horse. She pointed out the 
house and Mr. Macdonald went to it and tried 
to arouse some one from within but in vain. 

After pounding on the door and calling to 
know if there was any one within he was turning 
away when he saw a police officer. This officer 
knew the man must be in the house. He went 
back with Mr. Macdonald and they again 
attacked the door vigorously until an upper 
window flew open and a man thrust out his 
head demanding in angry tones what was wanted. 

At first he refused to come down, or to show 
the horse, but the officer convinced him he 
would better do so and at last our agent got into 
the barn. There were two horses, one in fairly 
good condition, but the other so emaciated he 
could hardly stand. 

The man had no reason to give for the con- 
dition of the horse. He pointed out that he had 
in the barn plenty of feed, also the horse was not 
lame and he had been looked at a few days 
previous by agents from another society who 
had not taken him away. After some conversa- 
tion and considerable difficulty on the part of 
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the owner of the horse, he consented to allow 
our agent to put the poor wreck out of his misery 
then and there, though it was necessary to pay 
something for him as he declared the horse was 
still fit for some use. 


How many such starved and miserable wrecks 
are hidden away in private barns and sheds, we 
can not bear to think. The law will not allow 
such horses to be taken away from their owners— 
that is why we buy them. The owners can be 
forbidden to use them but how many agents 
would it take to keep close watch over these 
unprincipled men day and night to prevent them 
from using or selling such old horses? 

It is cheaper to buy them and quicker work in 
rescuing the horse than it is to watch and wait 
and then evoke the uncertain aid of the law. 
Qur motto is ‘Animals First.” 


On this same snowy day when the starved and 
wretched horse in Roxbury was released from 
his misery, our agent went in pursuit of another 
poor old horse, belonging to a peddler, that had 
been seen a few days before literally staggering 
along the streets, loaded with junk, but too 
weak and old to go beyond an uncertain walk. 
The owner, a foreigner, it seems had bought this 
horse only three months ago, paying, in his 
ignorance, thirty dollars for a horse that should 
not have been put up for sale. A complaint 
was sent to Carver Street. Our agent found the 
horse, brought him to our Emergency Stall at 
Carver Street where at present writing he is 
comfortably bedded down in a box stall after 
having had a delicious warm mash to refresh 
himself with. ‘Truly he must feel as if he had 
got into Heaven. 

Of course we cannot keep him long. Hay and 
grain are very high and there are many more 
poor horses waiting to be purchased and relieved 
from their misery. 

A little horse not much larger than a pony was 
taken out to Pine Ridge a week ago from the 
Northampton Street free hospital. Dick be- 
longs to a woman who has a little farm in summer 
but goes in town in winter. She left Dick, as she 
supposed, in very good hands, loaning him to a 
neighbor. He had been well treated and most 
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kindly cared for by his mistress who brought 
him up from a colt and is very fond of him. 
One can imagine her feelings when going back 
to see her little horse she found him almost dead 
from starvation. She brought him to Boston, 
put him in the free hospital, as she has very 
little money, and when he recovered enough to 
walk she rode a saddle horse that was loaned her 
and led Dick out to Pine Ridge. Edward’s 
account of him is that ‘‘he eats all the time.” 
He has been so starved it seems as if he could 
not think of anything but eating. When he 
came to Pine Ridge every rib stood out in bold 
relief, he was like a skeleton with the skin drawn 
over the bones but every day he is filling out and 
by the way he runs and rolls and prances when 
let out in the paddock it is evident he is recover- 
ing his spirits. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 
OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Volumes 12 and 13 


We have now on hand a number of bound volumes of Our 
Fourfooted Friends which we will sell at $1.50 each, about the 
actual cost of papers and binding. On mail orders add 12 
cents for postage. 

Those interested in humane education will find these bound 
volumes of great value. 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE, 
51 Carver Street, BOSTON. 
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Occupation, Achievement, Adventure 


Three words typifying the child’s play instinct. When this wholesome instinct of 
child life is recognized for educational purposes, scientific fact becomes simple, decision 
ready, emulation natural for every child. The idea of occupation, achievement and ad- 
venture to be found in the pursuit of filth, dirt, and disease in one’s own community 
is developed well in 


. ‘ Here scientific facts are vital- 
Boys and Girls of Garden City 


ized by means of an entertaining 


By Dr. JEAN Dawson, Head of the Biological story telling of the experiences 
Department, Cleveland Normal School. of boys and girls who are solv- 
346 pages, illustrated, 75 cents For children in Grades 6-8 ing the health problems of their 


own city. Drinking water, the 
care of foods, first aid to the injured, and settlement work are but a few of the 
subjects treated, making towards hygiene, sanitation and civic betterment. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 


For the coat, for ‘‘run down” dogs, and as a 
flesh forming food, there is nothing to equal 


SPRATT’S 
COD LIVER OIL CAKES 


As a change of diet try the following: 


SPRATT’S 


MIDGET BISCUITS DOG CAKES 
TOYSPEESBISCULTS MOLLICODDLES 
PET DOG BISCUITS MIDGETS 
CHARCOAL CAKES PUPPY BISCUITS 


Old Grist Mill 


7 Dog Br ead contains much valuable information regarding 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF kennel management, rearing, etc. 


Send 2-cent stamp for ‘‘Dog Culture” which 


All Food—No Waste. A dog is 
what he eats— Give him the best. 


Telephone Your Dealer 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Newark, N. J.; San Francisco; St. Louis; 
Cleveland; Montreal. 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Our Fourfooted Friends 


The 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 


Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address 


HUNTINGTON SMITH, 


The Animal Rescue League, 


51 Carver Street, 


Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Boston, Mass. 
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Installations 


WHILE ON YOUR VACATION 


Board your Dogs and Cats where they will have 
good runs, individual care, and a real home. 


Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
Dale Street, : Dedham, Mass. 


Phone Dedham 352-1 


PERSIAN KITTENS A SPECIALTY 


LEXINGTON CATTERY 


Winter Board for Cats and Small Dogs with Home 
Care and Petting 


MISS M. E. PLUMER 


377 Massachusetts Avenue - - LEXINGTON 
Tel. 77-3 Lexington, Mass. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
FOR 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 


STREET Oxford 244 11 A.M. to 6 P.M. Daily 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 
Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 
individual lots is from $10 up, according to location. 


Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $5. 


Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 
the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver 
St., Boston. Tel. Oxford 244. 


METRE ae ee ee 
FIFTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated. 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 AND 2328 WASHINGTON STREET 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 

FUNERAL, CEMETERY, CREMATION AND TRANS- 

FER ARRANGEMENTS. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of-town service. 

Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 

Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 


Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston.” 


OUR NEW PIN 
Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


Organized February 9, 1899. 


Incorporated March 13, 1899. 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 


for Small Animals. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON. 


Branch Receiving Stations 


33 BrAcH STREET DORCHESTER 

69 RoxBurRyY STREET Geer .  Roxspury 

39 NortH BENNET STREET... NortH ENpD 

78 NORTHAMPTON STREET . .  .  . SOUTH END 

79 Moore STREET 4 . CAMBRIDGE 

25 BatTH STREET REVERE 

51 MARBLE STREET . STONEHAM 

58 Astor STREET LYNN 
Population of cities and townsserved . . . . . . ~~. 1,750,000 
Animals received in 1915 ee Ute ics ee 38,509 
Animals brought in by visitors . . .. -,- =. .% 10,164 
Copies of humane literature distributed So aan ee Tees 85,000 
Visitors received Aes, Yor ig) rae Ont ie eee Se ce 25,000 


has been maintained for 15 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN. 


Number of animals treated Reiko  eien nae a eee 75,000 
Number of cases of small animalstreated in 1915 . . . . .. . 6,500 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated,1915 . . . . . . 350 
Number of horses shumanelyykilled 71916). © fee 50 1.) eee 531 
Number of horses given vacations 45 


A DOG AMBULANCE 
TWO MOTOR TRUCKS > are at work every week day collecting animals. 
AND TWELVE AGENTS 


Number of calls made in 1915 Dr err tre ey ea Lie) boa. 
Number'of:animals collected’ <7 2. <:2-.. 47" ee Cele secon te) 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 
OF REST FOR HORSES. 


238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging 
to owners who cannot afford to pay for board and 
care, are given vacations of from two to six weeks 
and restored to condition for work, or humanely 
killed. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, the Animal Rescue League depends wholly on: 
membership fees, gifts, and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been 


able to start an endowment fund. 


Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, President, or Livingston Cushing, Treasurer, 51 Carver Street, Boston. 


